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ON THE OCCASION OF THE CENTENARY OF EDWARD ROBIN- 
SON’S FIRST JOURNEY TO PALESTINE IN 1838 


NELSON GLUECK 


In 1838, Edward Robinson undertook his first journey to Palestine and 
Transjordan, and instituted a new era in the scientific study of the histori- 
cal topography of the Holy Land. A hundred years later, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research met in New York, on Dec. 30th, 1938, to 
commemorate this journey and the contributions to history which emanated 
from it. It was perhaps not completely a coincidence that at the end of the 
summer of 1938, the expedition of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem should have carried its archaeological survey of sur- 
face ruins in Transjordan as far as the Wadi Zerqa, the ancient River 
Jabbok. The path broken by Robinson has been further marked in recent 
years particularly by Albright, and followed by his students. It is inter- 
esting to recall in this connection that to the terms of reference for the then 
projected survey of Western Palestine, published in The Times of 1871, by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, the following paragraph was appended: ' 

The Survey of that portion of Palestine lying on the west of the River Jordan is 
to be regarded as the principal object of the expedition. The American Palestine 
Exploration Fund, working side by side with us, will undertake the survey of the 
country lying on the east side of the Jordan. 


Parallel activities are still being conducted today. Mr. P. L. O. Guy, the 
capable Director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, has 
undertaken on behalf of his School and the Palestine Exploration Fund a 
revision of the Survey of Palestine as carried out by Kitchener and Conder. 
In another year or so, inshallah, the American School will have completed 
its archaeological survey of Transjordan, with the exception of the Jordan 
River Valley, and another step forward will have been taken towards the 
scientific understanding of ancient Palestine in the direction first marked 
so clearly by Edward Robinson. 

The A.S. 0. R. expedition has for all practical purposes now completed 
the archaeological survey as far as the Wadi Zerga. It will not be necessary 
to go into any details here, because they will be found in the forthcoming 
part III of Hxplorations in Eastern Palestine to appear as vol. XVIII of 
the Annual. It may be said here that the results for the early history of 
Transjordan arrived at during the previous parts of the survey, have been 
corroborated by its continuation into the area south of the Wadi Zerqa. The 
sedentary occupation of all Transjordan south of the Wadi Zerqi may be 
summed up as follows: The main period of occupation during the Bronze 
Age belongs to E. B. IV-M. B. I, i. e. between the 23rd and 20th centuries 
B.C.* There is, however, much reason to believe that the history of E. B. 





1 Report of 16th Annual General Meeting of British School of Archaeology in 


Jerusalem, p. 8. 

2 It will be seen that herewith the writer, accepting Albright’s and Wright’s recent 
datings, has substituted EK. B. [IV for E. B. III, and; the 20th century instead of the 
19th century for the latter part of M.B. I. Again details will be furnished in 
Explorations III. 
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settlement in Transjordan during this period goes back as far as E. B. I. 
The gap in the history of permanent sedentary occupation south of the 
Wadi Zerga extends from the 19th to the 13th centuries B. C., during which 
period, for the most part, only Bedi roamed the land. The E. I. period 
begins apparently somewhat earlier than in Western Palestine; its main 
period of development lasts till the eighth century B.C., after which a 
rapid deterioration sets in, culminating in the sixth century B.C. The next 
main period of sedentary occupation begins with the second century B. C., 
although considerable evidence of such occupation in the Hellenistic period 
must be taken into account. The population of Transjordan seems to have 
been greatest during the Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine periods. It is a 
source of satisfaction to the writer, that in their 1938 archaeological survey 
of an area of 25 kilometres square in the es-Salt district, during which they 
examined some 70 odd sites, Pére de Vaux and Pére Bénoit * arrived at con- 
clusions for the history of settlement in this area completely in agreement 
with those previously published by the writer for other parts of Trans- 
jordan south of the Wadi Zerqa. 

The A. 8.0. R. expedition has furthermore established that the Early 
Iron Age civilizations in South Gilead and Ammon were in no wise inferior 
to those of Moab and Edom. The finest, most strongly built, and best pre- 
served E. I. villages in all of the areas thus far examined are to be found in 
South Gilead and Ammon. The boundaries of Moab, Ammon, and of the 
Amorite kingdom under Sihon can now be definitely delimited. A some- 
what detailed discussion will be found in Ezplorations III. Suffice it to 
say here, that the borders of Moab, whose northern boundary for much of 
its history was marked by the Wadi Méjib, the River Arnon, were fully as 
well protected as those of Edom. It is much easier to understand now than 
previously why the Israelites had to go around the eastern boundaries of 
Edom and Moab, and only managed to “break through north of the Arnon. 

A few lines only may be added to deal with Noth’s interesting discussion,* 
particularly of the eastern boundary of the territories occupied by the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad, which he fixes on a line marked by ‘Ardé‘ér, Madeba, 
Heshbon, and Mahanaim. Not only does this boundary follow no natural 
geographical line, such as formed by a wddi or the desert—one recalls the 
boundary lines marked by the Zered, the Arnon, the Jabbok, the Yarmik, 
the Jordan, and the desert—but it is contrary to archaeological and Biblical 
facts. East of Noth’s arbitrary line are numerous E. I. I-JI sites, which 
are thus unaccounted for. Reuben and Gad fell heir to the territory once 
included in the kingdom of Sihon, whose territory extended “from the 
Arnon to the Jabbok, and from the wilderness to the Jordan,” according to 
Judges 11:22, and as far east, according to Joshua 12:2, as the Jabbok, 
which in this instance means the more or less north-south part of the Jabbok. 
Are we to fix the eastern boundary of Sihon’s kingdom on the line of 
‘Aro‘ér and Heshbén, because, for instance, in Joshua 12:2 the king who 
dwelt in Heshbén is described as ruling from ‘Aré‘ér as far as the Nahal 
Jabb6q? Numbers 21:30 and Judges 11:26 might be cited to show that 


‘Aro‘ér, Dibdn, Madeba, and Heshbon are referred to as important towns, 


*R.B. 47 (1938), pp. 398-425. 
*Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 53; ZDPV 58, pp. 230-255. 
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centrally located. Some of these places, including Mahanaim, are also 
situated on north or south boundaries, but none of them on the east bound- 
ary of Reuben and Gad or of Sihon. One might just as well say that the 
eastern boundary of Western Palestine was marked by a line between Dan 
and Beersheba ! 

Another fact that has emerged from the A. 8S. O. R. survey may be men- 
tioned here. On the line of the Wadi Zergqa, at five sites either immediately 
on the south side as in the case of Kh, Suwari, or about two kilometres south 
of it, as in the case of Kh. Abii Zebna, or immediately on the north side as 
at Tell Reheil, Tell Janii‘beh, and Reseifeh, clear sherds were found which 
carry the main period of early Bronze Age sedentary occupation from E. B. 
IV-M. B. IIA,° that is from the 23rd to the middle of the 18th century 
B. C.,—the gap remaining from: the middle of the 18th to the beginning of 
the 13th century B.C. Albright’s explorations * have already shown that 
north of the Wadi Zerga the gap is closed, there being thus continuous 
sedentary occupation there from E. B. through E. I. and later. 


PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF THE HURRIAN LANGUAGE 
E. A. SPEISER 


The study of Hurrian (Horite) linguistic material dates back to the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, when Sayce, Jensen and, especially, Mes- 
serschmidt * made important contributions to the decipherment of the non- 
Akkadian letter of the Mitannian King Tushratta. There followed an 
intermediate stage of modifications and scattered additions, marked by 
Bork’s new effort at decipherment (1909) and minor contributions by Gus- 
tavs, Ungnad, Bork, and others. A new period set in with the gradual 
publication of Hurrian material from Boghazkoi,’ the discovery of the Nuzi 
archives with their Hurrian proper names and glosses,* and the appearance 
of Hurrian texts* and vocabularies® from Ugarit (Ras Shamra). This 
very considerable increase in the sources of the study of Hurrian has served 
to spread interest in the subject among a steadily growing group of students, 
too large, in fact, for a detailed listing in this general account. The prob- 
lem of the language in question has been tackled from three directions: 1. 
Syllabic Hurrian texts. 2. Alphabetic Hurrian texts. 3. Hurrian ma- 
terial in Akkadian documents with a recognizable Hurrian background 
(chiefly from Nuzi). As a result of this concerted attack our knowledge of 
the language has gained appreciably in recent years. 


5 Albright, TBM II, Annual XVII, pp. 24-25. 
® BULLETIN 19, pp. 14-17; 35, pp. 10-12. 
1See his Mitanni-Studien (Mitt. der Vorderas. Gesellschaft 4, pp. 175 ff.). 

2 Much of this material is contained in KUB (Keilschrifturkunden aus: Boghazkii) 


27 


2For the latter see Gordon, BULLETIN, No. 64, pp. 23-8, revised in Orientalia 7 
(Nova Series), pp. 52ff., and now Lacheman, Appendix D to Starr, Nuzi I (pp. 
528 ff.) . 

4 Syria 10, plates 44ff., chiefly Tablet 4. : 

5 Deciphered and discussed by Thureau-Dangin, Syria 12, pp. 225 ff. 
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The syllabic Hurrian texts have furnished lexical and grammatical data, 
mainly through the efforts of Thureau-Dangin,® v. Brandenstein,’ and 
Friedrich. The alphabetic material has furthered the study of Hurrian 
phonology which has been pursued by the above scholars ® and the present 
writer..° The Nuzi material has furnished numerous lexical items, several 
Hurrian numerals,* and truly significant indications concerning the char- 
acter of the Hurrian verb.’* It is not surprising, therefore, that the ground- 
work thus laid should have provided the basis for Friedrich’s “ Studies in 
Hurrian Grammar,” ** which has just appeared. 

This long-awaited publication will constitute inevitably the starting point 
for all future researches on the subject. The author has presented in this 
monograph the results of his own comprehensive, judicious, and penetrating 
investigations combined with the best contributions of others. We are now 
in a position to take stock of the results to date and to outline the tasks and 
prospects of the immediate future. The outline will be necessarily brief 
and non-technical. 

On the positive side, the following general facts may be listed. 


1. Friedrich upholds the view that linguistic remains of Hurrian are found 
not only in Boghazk@6i, the Mitanni Letter and scattered Amarna glosses, but 
also in Nuzi and Ugarit. In thus assigning all this material to an essen- 
tially uniform language, he retracts his earlier objections to such a group- 
ing and refutes more recent counter-proposals by Oppenheim and Bork. A 
by-product of this position is the abandonment of the term “ Subarean ” in 
favor of “ Hurrian.” It may be noted in passing that the present writer has 
argued for years in favor of the use of “ Hurrian,” ** defending at the same 


® Ibid. 

7 Cf. note 2, and see also Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morgen. Ges. 91, pp. 555 ff. 

® Analecta Orientalia 12, pp. 122 ff. 

® See above, notes 7-8. 

10 Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 58, pp. 173 ff. A striking feature of the Hurrian treatment 
of stops, which has been noted by both Friedrich (op. cit. pp. 130-1) and v. Branden- 
stein (op. cit., p. 574) is the use of the tenues (p, t, k) initially, but of mediae 
(b, d, g) in medial and final positions. Doubled stops are expressed as tenues, and 
after the spirant t tenues are replaced by mediae. This phonetic, but non-phonemic, 
alteration within the Hurrian pattern corresponds—it should be added—to the be- 
havior of the Hebrew begadkefat in that the change does not affect in either language 
the meaning of the given word, and is due solely to the presence of a preceding 
vowel (for this is how the medial and final positions of the Hurrian stops must be 
interpreted). This correspondence was predicted by the writer on independent 
grounds (ef. Jour. Bib. Lit. 48, pp. vi-vii) and it lends strong support to his argu- 
ment that the spirantization of Canaanite was due ultimately to Hurrian influence. 
For whatever the precise phonetic values of Hurrian 6, d, g may have been, these 
sounds were the non-phonetic variants of p, t, k when an assimilating sound (vowel) 
preceded. As far as sound-pattern is concerned, the Hebrew stops as a group change 
to spirants under similar influences. : 

11 Speiser, Annual XVI, pp. 131-5, and L. Oppenheim, OLZ 1937, pp. 1-6. My 
conjecture that narkabtu du-um-na-du meant “four(-wheeled) chariot” (op. cit. 
135) has been confirmed by the Akkadian parallel (narkabtu) ru-bu-i-tu; cf. Lache- 
man, Nuzi II, p. 538. 

12 Speiser, Annual XVI, pp. 136-142; Oppenheim, AfO 11, pp. 56-65 (who reaches, 
however, untenable conclusions with regard to the language in question). 

18 Kleine Beitrége zur churritischen Grammatik (Mitt. der Vorderas. Gesellschaft 
42/2 [1939]). 4 ; 

14 Ethnic Movements in the Near Hast in the Second Millennium B.C. (Annual 
XIII, pp. 13 ff.). 5 
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time the unity of the language, for all its real or apparent dialectal 
differences.*® 

2. Although we know as yet too little about either Hurrian or Urartean 
(“ Haldian,” “ Vannic”), their interrelationship is becoming increasingly 
more probable, thanks to the growing number of grammatical and syntactic 
correspondences, not to mention lexical connections. 

3. As regards Hurrian grammar (the main topic of the monograph), 
Friedrich’s discussion includes (a) the formation of plurals; (b) the sub- 
ject and object of transitive verbs; (c) the conjunctions “ and ” and “ but ”; 
(d) enclitic pronouns; (e) some negated verbal forms. All these items are 
treated with the author’s customary care and each new point is supported 
by evidence from the entire range of Hurrian. 

4. The author accepts the argument of Oppenheim and the present writer, 
based on stylistic dislocations in Nuzi Akkadian, that the Hurrian verb 
displays a passive orientation.** In looking for direct proof within Hur- 
rian itself Friedrich found some things in favor of such an assumption and 
nothing that could be adduced against it. 

The above remarks can scarcely convey an adequate impression of the 
wealth of material, especially of an original nature, which the little mono- 
graph contains. In some respects, however, Friedrich has not gone as far 
as the material warrants. If I comment on these omissions at the present 
time, it is only because they pertain to fundamental features of the language. 
Detailed evidence for the following assertions, which can be given here only 
in the barest outlines, will be presented shortly elsewhere. 

Friedrich follows his predecessors in regarding that case of the noun 
which is usually without any ending, but sometimes, and particularly with 
proper names, takes the suffix -n, as the accusative or object case. There is 
evidence, however, that the case in question is the nominative and that it 
takes no suffix whatever. The suffix -n (or ni/e- if another suffix follows) 
is not a case-ending but an article; e. g., asti “woman,” but asti-n “the 
woman.” Both forms are used as nominatives (without accompanying 
verbs) in Nuzi, where their syntax is not subject to the least doubt.1" 

It follows that the 8-suffix, which occurs only with forms dependent on a 
transitive verb or in passages where the presence of such a verb is implied, 
cannot be the nominative or subject case, as is generally assumed. The 
“ case ” marked by this suffix has the force of a specialized instrumental in 
the sense of “ (done, etc.) by (so-and-so).”** Cf. e. g., the phrase “ by my 
brother a wife was requested.” 


15 Annual XVI, pp. 141-2. 

16 See note 12. 

17 Cf. Annual XVI, No. 48.18 (¢Zarwa-n), by the side of the personal name 
Ithi-Zarwa, ibid., No. 47.22; irwi-n in apposition to "star (ibid., No. 48.19), along 
side the common irwi in personal names; ef. ibid., p. 100. See also Thureau-Dangin, 
Syria 12, pp. 254 for the view that the element -n (i) has the force of a definite article. 

18 Since -§ marks thus the agent of a passive verb, the use of this suffix to mark 
oblique cases in Nuzi (which puzzles Friedrich, op, cit., p. 8) ceases to be disturbing. 
For Nuzi ina . . eqli 3a TAripgeri-8 (H V 89.8f.) means, then, naturally “in the 
field of (or [owned] by) Aripsheri,” and aban Naiseri-%e is “the (seal)stone of (or 
[owned] by) Naisheri. To English readers the connection between “of” and “by” 
would sound natural anyway (cf. “beloved of”). Moreover, Nuzi sa “of” has 
occasionally the value “by” just as the Hurrian suffix -3; cf. a A wu ga Bu da C 
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The phrase just cited tends to show that the transitive verbs of Hurrian 
were used in a passival sense, as has indeed been suggested on the basis of 
slips in Nuzi Akkadian. With the realization that the so-called “ accusa- 
tive ” with transitive verbs is really a nominative, it becomes clear that the 
Hurrian verb was of the goal-action type: the attention is focused on the 
goal of a given action, while the actor is indicated by what corresponds to 
our particles. The language acquires thus an analytical cast and is not syn- 
thetic (in the manner of Latin). To be sure, Hurrian “ case ” endings are 
enclitics and not independent elements. But the fact that such endings are 
often repeated with nouns in apposition and with dependent genitives (“ by 
Nimmuria, by [the] King, by the one of Egypt,” i. e., “by Nimmuria, 
King of Egypt ”) shows that their connection with the noun was looser than 
is true of languages with a synthetic construction.’® 

This sketchy presentation is not meant to give the impression that the 
problem of Hurrian is solved by the mere expedient of turning all transitive 
verbs into passives. So far, we have only a glimmering of the elementary 
syntactical relations in Hurrian. It is becoming increasingly clear, how- 
ever, that the key to the understanding of the language must be sought in 
its various enclitic and independent pronominal elements. For it is with 
verbs of a passival *° type that the expression of subject and object respec- 
tively is of particular importance. The wealth of such forms in Hurrian 
and their frequent employment in anticipatory and resumptive positions 
show that the language fully recognized their importance. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that Friedrich is fully aware of 
the significance of elements which define the orientation of noun and verb 
in the Hurrian sentence. In fact, it is largely to him that we owe our 
present understanding of many such signifiers. He has been held back by 
his acceptance of the conventional position that -§ marks the subject-case 
(nominative) of Hurrian, while -n (or the bare nominal stem alone) repre- 
sents the object (accusative). By discarding this position once and for all, 
and realizing the full consequences of the verbal character thus implied, we 
can eliminate many inconsistencies resulting from the customary analysis 
of Hurrian and pave the way for a clearer appreciation of this unusually 
interesting language. 


BRONZE SWORDS FROM LURISTAN * 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


Among the many bronze objects from Luristan which in recent years have 
found their way into different museums throughout the world, are a con- 


it 8a D & 8a BE t-za-ak-ka,-ma “it shall be cleared(!) (by) A and by B and by C and 
by D and by E” (N 255.32-5; noted by Gordon, Orientalia 7, p. 11, without 
explanation). 

1° Note also that the suffixes in question are placed after possessive pronouns: 
Seni-wwu-% “by my brother,” lit. “ brother-my-by.” 

20This term is used here in the sense in which it is applied to some Caucasic 
languages; for purposes of translation into Western idioms the passive has to be 
employed. The term “neuter ” (or middle) verb would be perhaps nearer the truth. 

*In southwestern Iran (Persia), near the frontier of Iraq and between Kurdistan 


and Susiana (Elam). . 
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siderable number of swords of the Late Bronze Age. What would seem to 
be the very finest and one of the oldest of them has lately come into the 
possession of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada 
(Fig. 1 on p. 1). It was purchased in November, 1938, from a dealer in 
New York by the Director of the Museum, Dr. C. T. Currelly, with funds 
generously provided by Mr. and Mrs. T. Frank Matthews of Toronto. 

The sword has the flanged hilt and crescentic pommel so characteristic of 
the period. The length of the hilt is 12.4 em., of which 1 em. belongs to the 
ricasso. The width of the ricasso is 4.cm., and that of the pommel 5.2 cm., 
while the hilt at its narrowest point, immediately below the pommel, meas- 
ures 1.4cm. The hilt was originally inlaid on its two faces with hafting- 
plates of wood, bone, ivory, or some similar material, which have been lost. 
The purpose of the flange on the hilt was to keep the hafting-plates in place 
and these were further secured by a rivet that went through the hole in the 
pommel. There is no hole in the lower part of the hilt, so that there must 
originally have been some kind of lashing around the indentation in the hilt 
immediately above the ricasso, because the flange is straight-sided and was 
not bent over the hafting-plates. The flange completely encircles the hilt 
and passes right across the blade to divide the hilt from the blade. 

The length of the blade is 31.3 cm., thus making the total length of the 
sword 43.7 cm., or 17% 6 in. The blade is 3.9 cm. wide at its base and tapers 
gradually to its tip, to make the sword wonderfully symmetrical. The blade 
is cast in a single piece with the hilt. It is a sharp, thin, two-edged blade 
and could be used for slashing as well as for stabbing. Hence the sword 
might perhaps better be called a dagger sword’ and must be practically 
identical with the nearly contemporary dagger with which Ehud slew 
Eglon, king of Moab: “ As he (Eglon) rose from his chair, Ehud stretched 
out his left hand, and drawing the dagger (héreb) from his right hip, he 
plunged it into his abdomen, so that the hilt also went in after the blade, 
and the fat closed over the dagger; for he did not draw the dagger out of his 
abdomen, but let it go into the hole” (Judges 3:21f.). Ehud’s dagger 
sword, like the Toronto sword, had manifestly no guard to prevent it from 
sinking into the victim’s body if it were used with sufficient force and let 
go into something as unresisting as Eglon’s fat abdomen. 

Down the center of each side of the blade are blood-rills, made by three 
parallel ridges, which are carried up to a point 1 cm. from the base of the 
blade and are then directed at right angles to the sides, two ridges to the 
right and one to the left.?, In the space thus artistically marked off at the 
base of the blade is a beautifully incised inscription in the archaic lapidary 
script of the time, running in a single line across both sides of the blade and 
reading as follows: sa *Marduk-sa-pi-ik-zéri | sar kissati, “ Belonging to 
Marduk-shapik-zéri, the king of all,” meaning apparently “the supreme 
king” or “the almighty king” rather than “the king of the world,” as 
usually translated. Marduk-shapik-zéri rose to power with the overthrow 
of Kassite rule in Babylonia as the founder of the Second Dynasty of Isin 
and ruled over Babylonia about the middle of the twelfth century B. C. 


1 [Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon (1934-37), 8. v. Dolch, Schwert, fixes the boundary 
between “dagger ” and “ sword” at 40 cm., but this estimate is too high.—W. F. A.] 
* Three similar ridges appear on the blade of a sword of somewhat different design 
but of the same period from Veri, Iran; illustrated by Hutchinson, Iraq, I, Pl. XXII, 


Fig. b, No. 4, opposite p. 168. 
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This makes his sword the oldest inscribed Babylonian sword known and 
adds considerably to its importance.** 

At least three other inscribed swords from Luristan dating from the time 
of the Second Dynasty of Isin are known. One of these, now in the British 
Museum, has a hilt identical with that of the Toronto sword except that 
there is no rivet hole, the hafting-plates having been held in place bya slight 
overhang in the flange, as in the case of the sword illustrated in Fig. 2, a. 
It is only 14% in. long and the swelling, blunt-ended (leaf-shaped) blade is 
not nearly so artistically made. On a slightly raised band at the base of the 














bi nent ll 





Fig. 2. Swords from Luristan. 
blade is a two-lined inscription reading as follows: “ Belonging to Marduk- 
nidin-abhé, the king of all, the king of Babylon, the king of Sumer and 
Akkad.” * Marduk-nadin-ahhé was the fifth king of the Second Dynasty 
of Isin and reigned over Babylonia at the end of the twelfth century B. C. 
Another sword bearing the name of this king is to be found in the Louvre, 
but no account of it has yet been published.* It belongs to the winged type 
illustrated in Fig. 2, c, in which the flange on the ricasso is folded over in 
the form of half-discs to hold the inlay in place. The last of the inscribed 
swords, measuring 1644 in., was found in the same cave as the first-named 


28 So far as I know there is only one other inscribed sword from Mesopotamia 
older than this and that is an Assyrian sword now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. It is very different in design, having a convex-edged (scimitar) blade and a 
differently shaped hilt, the only point of likeness being the flange encircling the hilt. 
In three different places on the sword appears the following inscription: “ The 
palace of Adad-nirari, the king of all, the son of Arik-dén-ilu, king of Assyria, the 
son of Enlil-nirari, also king of Assyria.” The owner was Adad-nirari I, who ruled 
over Assyria from about 1310 to 1281 B.C. A description of the sword was published 
by Boscawen, Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, IV, 347 f. 

’Gadd, British Museum Quarterly, VII, 44f., Pl. XVIII, bottom. 

4See provisionally Hutchinson, Jraq, I, 164. 
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sword of Marduk-nadin-ahhé and bears a two-lined inscription, reading as 
follows: “ Belonging to Shamash-killanni, officer of the king,” i. e., of the 
Second Dynasty of Isin.° The hilt of the sword has two rivet holes, while 
the blade swells toward the middle and tapers gradually from there to a fine 
point. 

Just how these Babylonian swords got to Luristan is a mystery. They 
may have been carried off as booty in some of the many forays from the 
Zagros Mountains into the plains below, although parts of western Iran 
were included in the Babylonian empire at various times; as, for example, in 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar I, the third king of the Second Dynasty of Isin 
and one of the great figures of history, but not so well known as his name- 
sake, Nebuchadrezzar II, of biblical fame. Whether the rest of the bronze 
swords of a similar type found’ in Luristan were of Babylonian origin, it is 
impossible to say. Some were doubtless of local manufacture. 

The Luristan swords belong to a type characteristic of their age through- 
out the whole of the Near East. There are two outstanding features: the 
crescentic pommel and the flanged hilt. The crescentic pommel in an exag- 
gerated form is found as early as the 28th century B.C. at Ur.® and in the 
same exaggerated form, but highly ornamented, as late as the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. in Iran.*. The combination of crescentic pommel and flanged 
hilt became particularly wide-spread throughout the Near East in the Late 
Bronze Age.* Two swords of this type were found at Ras Shamra,’ strik- 
ingly similar in both size and design to a pair from Nihavand, Iran, pur- 
chased for the British Museum.*® One of each pair is quite short, while 
the other is longer and has a very long ricasso, like that of the sword from 
Luristan belonging to R. W. Hutchinson."* A sword, similar to those from 
Luristan, but not identical with them, was excavated at Gezer. It has the 
same crescentic pommel, but the flange around the hilt is considerably 
thicker and the ivory inlay, of which traces remain, was secured, not by 
rivets, but by bands held in place apparently by the two swellings on the 
hilt.1? A sword with a similar hilt and flat leaf-shaped blade was discovered 
at Ras Shamra,’* and another from Luristan, with a thin flange but the 
same two swellings on the hilt, is in the British Museum.** 

The oldest known sword with crescentic pommel and flanged hilt comes 
from Dahshur in Egypt and dates from the time of the great Hyksos king, 
Apepi I, of about 1650 B. C.7° Another of about the same time, but undated 


5 Gadd, British Museum Quarterly, VII, 44, Pl. XVIII, middle. 

® Woolley, Ur Excavations, Il: The Royal Cemetery, Plates 152 and 154, U. 10020. 
Cf. also the swords with large crescentic hilts pictured on a Mycenaean sherd ex- 
cavated by the French Expedition at Ras Shamra, Syria, XII, Pl. III. 

7 Gadd, British Museum Quarterly, XII, 36 ff., Pl. XII. 

8 See Hutchinson, Jraq, I, 163-70; Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon, cols. 131 f. 

® Dussaud, Syria, X, 299, Fig. 7. These swords are inadvertently assigned to the 
wingec! type by Hutchinson, Jraq, I, 164. 

1° Hall, British Museum Quarterly, IV, 4, Pl. IV, 6. These swords are wrongly 
assigned by Hall to the Early Bronze Age. 

11 See Iraq, I, 163, Fig. 1, No. 1. 

12 Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, II, 376, Fig. 473. 

18 Mentioned by Hutchinson, Iraq, I, 165, but apparently not published as yet. 

14 British Museum Quarterly, VI, Pl. XXX, a. 

15 Daressy, Annales du Service, VII, Pl. VII; Budge, Archaeologia, LIII, Pl. IV, 
No. &; Hutchinson, Jraq, I, 169. ; 
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by its discoverer, comes from Tell el-‘Ajjal..° This might suggest that the 
type was the invention of some Hyksos swordsmith, as Hutchinson ** and 
Galling ** believe, but that does not necessarily follow. Its greater abund- 
ance in Luristan and its use in Assyria as late at least as Shalmaneser III *” 
in the 9th century suggest that it was more at home in the Middle East 
and may well have originated somewhere in that region, as Bonnet *° and 
Dussaud ** believe. 

The type is well illustrated by the bronze swords from Luristan in the 
collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, some of which are illustrated in 
Fig. 2. No. a and the sword of Marduk-shapik-zéri in Fig. 1 represent the 
more usual design. Fig. 2, c, is the winged design, like that of the Louvre 
sword of Marduk-nadin-ahhé, already mentioned, and also like that of a 
sword excavated at Tepe Giyan, near Nihavand.”* Fig. 2, d, is a develop- 
ment from the same design, without hafting-plates, but cast solid in imita- 
tion of it, even to the reproduction of the wings over the ricasso and the 
rivet in the pommel. Across the top of the pommel is a deep cavity that 
was originally filled with some kind of inlay. A sword, practically identical 
in design, from the Elburz region in Iran, is now in the British Museum.** 
Fig. 2, b, is a unique design. The lower half of the hilt is round and is cast 
solid with the blade, while the upper half was fitted with a flange to receive 
hafting-plates and then joined to the lower half. Of all the swords from 
Luristan, however, none is quite the equal of that of Marduk-shapik-zéri, 
Fig. 1. For beauty of design, real artistry, and general workmanship it 
remains unsurpassed. 


THE ISRAELITE CONQUEST OF CANAAN IN THE LIGHT OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


During the past four years we have discussed this subject twice, first in 
BULLETIN, No. 58, pp. 10-18 (“ Archaeology and the Date of the Hebrew 
Conquest of Palestine”), and then in No. 68, pp. 22-26 (“ Further Light 
on the History of Israel from Lachish and Megiddo”). Meanwhile there 
has been further excavation at Lachish and Megiddo, as well as additional 
publication of data from Jericho and Tell Beit Mirsim, together with impor- 
tant chronological research in connection with other sites. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that the subject demands reéxamination after such a 
short lapse of time. Moreover, apodictic statements by Professor Garstang, 


16 Petrie, Ancient Gaza, III, Pl. 18, No. 4. It is to be noted that the hilt has 
an unusually large number of rivet holes, eleven in all. 

17 Traq, I, 170. 

18 Biblisches Reallexikon, col. 131. 

*°See Andrae, Der Anu-Adad Tempel in Assur, p. 53, Figs. 46 and 47; Layard, 
age ad of Nineveh, Pl. 96, No. 10; Schifer-Andrae, Die Kunst des Alten Orients, 

ig. 510. 

2° Die Waffen der Volker des alten Orients, pp. 65-70. 

*1 Syria, X, 299. 

*2 Syria, XIV, Pl. I, No. 2. 

*3 British Museum Quarterly, XI, 61, Pl. XXI, No. 6. 
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Sir Charles Marston, and others, all standing for considerably higher dates, 
cannot be passed without refutation. Finally, a sweeping criticism of the 
legitimacy of using biblical data in Joshua as material for history has just 
been made by Professor Martin Noth of Kénigsberg.’ If he were right, it 
would be practically hopeless to expect any valid archaeological control of 
the Israelite accounts of the Conquest. 

First we must briefly consider Professor Noth’s onslaught on the entire 
principle of using archaeological data for control of events in early Hebrew 
history. To declare that we are not concerned with so nihilistic an attitude 
would be easy but would not be judicious, in view of Noth’s reputation as 
a biblical scholar and as a Palestinologist, to say nothing of the plausibility 
of his reasoning. Having thought about the questions which he brings up 
for a good many years, we have accumulated a mass of pertinent material, 
which we hope to present elsewhere in adequate detail. Because of obvious 
lack of space in the BULLETIN, we shall limit ourselves to a very succinct 
discussion of his principles and his methods. Noth follows his teacher, Pro- 
fessor Alt of Leipzig, in emphasizing the importance of three guiding prin- 
ciples for research in the field of Hebrew origins: the analysis of literary 
documents and oral sources according to the methods of Gattungsgeschichte 
(called Formgeschichte by New Testament scholars) ; the constant use of 
aetiology in explaining the origin of traditional details; and the tenacity 
with which names and stories adhere to sites. Let us take these three princi- 
ples up one by one, in order to elucidate them for the benefit of the reader 
who is not a specialist ! 

The principle of Gattungsgeschichte, or the historical study of literary 
forms and categories of composition, was formulated by the great classical 
scholar, Eduard Norden, in his Antike Kunstprosa, which appeared in 1898. 
Fifteen years later his Agnostos Theos introduced it to biblical scholars, and 
it was brilliantly applied to the New Testament by M. Dibelius and to the 
Old by H. Gunkel (who was partly independent). Alt has applied Gunkel’s 
method to the historical literature of the Old Testament, with extraordinary 
success. No historian of Israel can neglect the epoch-making significance of 
the work of Alt and his students in this field. However, inthe enthusiasm 
of discovery Alt’s students (and to some extent Alt himself) have made the 
analysis of oral and written literary forms carry more than its just historical 
weight. Since all ancient literary composition had to conform to fixed pat- 
terns of oral delivery and formal styles of writing—a fact which cannot be 
doubted by anyone who is familiar with the literature of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia—the ultimate historicity of a given datum is never conclusively 
established nor disproved by the literary framework in which it is imbedded : 
there must always be external evidence. New Testament scholars are begin- 
ning to see that mechanical application of the principle of Formgesch ichte 
has led them into an impasse—often producing just as nihilistic an attitude 
toward the historicity of the Gospels as Noth shows to that of the Book of 
Joshua. 

There can be no doubt that the principle of aetiology is very important in 
explaining details of traditional lore: e. g., the location of the Confusion of 
Tongues at Babylon is partly due to a popular etymology of Babel (“ Gate 
of God” in Accadian), explaining it as derived from Heb. *balbel, “to 


1 Paldstinajahrbuch 34 (1938), pp. 7-22. 
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confound.” There used to be a legend in the Christian village of Jifna, 
north of Jerusalem, to the effect that an eyelash (jafneh) of St. George had 
formerly been preserved in his church there. Since we know that the village 
was already called Gufnd (“vine”) in the time of Josephus, this tale is 
undoubtedly aetiological. Nor can there be any doubt that many details in 
historical saga originate as explanations of ruined monuments or of striking 
natural phenomena. But to consider the principle of aetiology as so domi- 
nant that all traditional history which exhibits any of it is therefore entirely 
suspect, goes much too far. In the first place it must be remembered that 
this principle, like that of the relation of myth to history in saga, works 
both ways. That is, the practice of giving aetiological explanations origi- 
nated as a mnemonic and didactic aid. When local events of recent date are 
related by the Arabs they habitually connect them with scenes or persons or 
groups which are familiar to the company. In collecting the extraordinarily 
interesting local historical traditions of Dféira in southern Palestine from 
1926 to 1932,? the writer noted this habit again and again. Since the main 
underlying purpose of handing down such material is pedagogical, all such 
mnemonic or didactic aids are useful. Erroneous aetiological observations 
are simply made in imitation of the authentic practice. It is, therefore, a 
priori impossible to say whether a given “ aetiological ” statement is based 
on authentic tradition or is the result of a combination ad hoc. Only when 
there is definite external evidence can we be sure of our ground. Moreover, 
it is very important to remember that in early Israel as at Diira traditions 
were subject to some control by written documents, so it is prima facie 
improbable that the record of important events was seriously falsified by 
tradition. We now know that writing was known to both sedentary and 
nomadic Western Semites in different phases of the entire second millen- 
nium B.C. and the number of Hebrew inscriptions from the second half of 
the millennium is increasing rapidly. We must therefore compare the situa- 
tion which then existed in Palestine with Livy’s stories of Rome between 
cir. 600 and cir. 300 B. C., where (as we now know) the memory of names 
and important events was kept relatively unmodified, thanks to the support 
of written documents.* Though oral tradition might be handed down exclu- 
sively by word of mouth, the existence of records and of scribes who had to 
know something about them provided an effective check to the vagaries of 
popular fancy. If the Israelites had been forced out of Palestine before 
their early historical traditions were put into writing, we might safely doubt 
their validity, but they remained in the country and their local and institu- 
tional aids to memory remained with them, to say nothing of their written 
documents (which need not have been numerous in order to be effective). 
That the Britons lost much of their traditional history during the dark 
ages of the Saxon invasion, is due largely to the fact that they were forced 
out of their old homes, losing in the process nearly all direct contact with 
places and institutions as well as with old documents. Yet philological and 
archaeological research in England and Wales is now reéstablishing the 


‘*See provisionally Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, pp. 68- 
70. This material will, we hope, be published soon. 

* For the strong recent reaction against hypercritical views, confirmed both by 
archaeological and by philological research, see the Cambridge Ancient History; 
Tenney Frank, A History of Rome (1923); Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 1931, pp. 193 ff.; 
and most recently Altheim, Epochen der rémischen Geschichte (Frankfurt, 1934). 
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antiquity and substantial historicity of much saga which historical critics 
had abandoned as hopeless.* 

Nor can we agree entirely with the Alt school about the tenacity with 
which names and traditions adhere to sites. It is quite true that names are 
much less motile than traditions, yet names of countries and districts often 
make remarkable shifts (e. g., Syria) and names of towns and villages are 
frequently displaced over a considerable local area (e. g., Jericho).° Tradi- 
tions connected with places are notoriously shifting. For example, the 
honor of being the birth-place of Jonah was disputed by three Palestinian 
towns in the Byzantine period; * the tombs of a single Moslem saint are 
often legion.’ In the Old Testament there are at least two tombs of Rachel. 
With the attributions of saints’ tombs go stories about their lives and ex- 
ploits. What slight reasons may exist for the shifting of aetiological motives 
may be illustrated by the following cases, chosen at random from a large 
unpublished collection made by the writer in Palestine. While digging at 
the village of Zaheriyeh, between Hebron and Beersheba, in 1932,° the writer 
obtained the following explanation of the name from an old man. After 
the Flood, he said, the first dry land to appear, on which the ark grounded, 
was the village site, the name of which he derived from zahr, “ mountain 
top, ridge.” In reality the name is unquestionably a nisbeh from the per- 
sonal name Zahir, probably referring to the famous Mamlik sultan, el-Melik 
ez-Zahir. Nor is the explanation of the aetiology hard to find. Dira and 
Zaheriyah have long been rivals, their ancient hostility coming to a head in 
1923, when they fought a pitched battle resulting in some thirty casualties— 
after which the British Government stepped in and pacified the region. 
Ever since the early Middle Ages Dara has been known throughout the Arab 
world for its shrine of Nebi Nth, the prophet Noah. The men of Zaheriyeh, 
however, were not to be left in the shade, so they decided that the actual spot 
where the ark grounded was in their own village, not at Dira. From central 
Palestine comes an even more striking illustration of how the rivalry of two 
villages yields new folklore. Southwest of Nablus lies a village called Kefr 
Haris, with an Aramaic name originally meaning “ Village of (a man 
named) Harsha (or the like),” but secondarily connected by the Samaritans 
with the home of Joshua, Timnath-serah, whose name had been corrupted to 


*Examination of articles and reviews in Antiquity during the past few years is 
very instructive in this respect. 

5 A very curious case is that of esh-sheikh Rihab, a kilometre south of Tell es-Sairem 
near Beth-shan. The name of the Late Bronze and Early Iron town of Rehob (men- 
tioned on the Sethos stela from Beth-shan) was later transferred to a Byzantine and 
early Arab village (already attested by Eusebius), but only survives today as that 
of the eponymous saint, reverenced by the semi-nomadic Arabs of the neighborhood. 
A similar, though less certain case is that of Khirbet ‘Ajlain, 24% km. north of Tell 
el-Hesi and 9 km. west of Lachish. Eusebius’s information, confirmed by the remains 
at the site, prove that a Byzantine-Arabic village existed here. As the writer has 
pointed out elsewhere, this village is probably the later representative of the 
Canaanite-Israelite Eglon, situated at Tell el-Hesi. Mediaeval Arabic legend trans- 
formed the Canaanite town into a favorite slave of ‘Amr ibn el-‘As, the conqueror of 
Egypt in the seventh century A.D., now remembered only as esh-sheikh ‘Ajlan (cf. 
also Canaan, Mohammedan Saints and Sanctuaries in Palestine, pp. 284 ff.). 

®See Abel, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., II, pp. 175 ff. 

7 See Canaan, op. cit., pp. 296 ff. 

* Cf. BULLETIN, No. 47, pp. 16 f. 
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Timnath-heres.* The Arab-speaking villagers of today have inherited this 
identification from their Samaritan ancestors,’ so the village has a tomb of 
the prophet Joshua. The village also boasts of the tombs of two other 
“ prophets ”: Nun, Joshua’s father, and a certain Nebi Kifl. The latter two 
undoubtedly belong to Arab times and derive their origin from a mediaeval 
wave of identifying saints’ tombs. The neighboring village of Yantin (bibli- 
cal Yadnoh, Janoah; gentilic perhaps *Y¢néni) also possesses a tomb of Nebi 
Nin, certainly based on a popular etymology of the modern name 
(Ya-nin =“ O Nun!”). The men of Kefr Haris, however, were not to be 
outdone, so they added a shrine of Nebi Nin and for good measure “ discov- 
ered ” a shrine of Dh ‘l-kifl, a Koranic prophet whose name they traced in 
the common dissimilated pronunciation of the name of the village as Kifl 
Haris." 

Professor Noth (p. 10) maintains that “the individual traditions from 
the time of the Conquest in the Old Testament are in general either heroic 
sagas or aetiological traditions.” This statement would be all right if he 
meant poetic and prose traditions, respectively, but he means much more 
than this. To him an aetiological tradition must have arisen from “ the 
popular delight in telling stories and giving explanations,” though he admits 
that such an aetiological explanation may accidentally be historically true in 
this or that case. This is going much too far, since true historical tradi- 
tions must have existed in Israel at least as well as in other countries of the 
same general stage of culture and the same approximate level of literacy. 
Moreover, as we have pointed out above, a large proportion of apparently 
aetiological details, especially where objects and places rather than names 
are involved, are actually witnesses to the original historical fact, not im- 
aginative embellishments. In Zaheriyeh, where our excavations proved 
continuous fellah occupation since the early Middle Ages, there is no 
authentic local tradition about its origins, though there are a few spurious 
stories of aetiological character, one of which we mentioned above. At 
Dara, on the other hand, there is a genuine historical tradition going back 
ten or more generations, as the writer has been able to establish by securing 
a number of independent genealogies and versions of the local traditions, 
since there was a complete break in the history of the village in the seven- 
teenth century, when Bedouin invaders, proud of their desert ancestry and 
their family connection, exterminated or drove out the original inhabitants 
of the place. 

After his methodical introduction, Noth goes on to discuss the individual 
cases of Ai, Jericho, Lachish, Megiddo, and Bethel, all of which have been 
employed by the writer and in part by other scholars to fix pertinent phases 
of the Israelite conquest of Canaan. 

The case of Ai has undoubtedly been responsible for a marked tendency 
in certain quarters to depreciate the historical content of the narratives of 
Joshua. As is well known, the late Mme. Judith Marquet-Krause exca- 
vated at et-Tell, which unquestionably represents biblical Ai, in 1933 and 
1934, clearing very considerable areas and establishing the archaeological 


® By confusion with the name of Har-heres, which occurs a few verses before. 

1°That the village was once Samaritan is attested both by Samaritan literature 
and by local tradition. 

11Cf. Enc. of Islam, I, 963 a, and BULLETIN, No. 19, p. 6. 
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history of this great site.‘* Here there flourished an exceptionally impor- 
tant Early-Canaanite city, covering an area of nearly ten hectares, which 
was completely destroyed by a great conflagration, following an assault in 
which the royal palace was thoroughly plundered. The destruction of the 
Early-Bronze site may be placed with confidence in or about the 22nd cen- 
tury B.C.** Since that time there has been no occupation except a very 
brief village settlement somewhere in the period between 1200 and 1000 
B. C.** The problem of Ai has been recently discussed briefly by the writer *° 
and at length by Vincent,’* Noth,’” Lods,’* and Dussaud,!® to whose papers 
we may refer for details. According to Noth and Dussaud the archaeologi- 
cal situation proves that the account of the capture and destruction of Ai 
in Jos. 7-8 is entirely legendary, having a purely aetiological origin; i. e., 
the Israelites invented the story in order to explain the destruction of so 
impressive a ruin. The writer and Lods, on the other hand, think that there 
has been a shifting of scene from Bethel, which was actually destroyed. by 
the Israelites in the thirteenth century B. C., to the great neighboring ruin, 
ha-‘Ai (literally, “The ruin”). Of course, neither of us denies the exist- 
ence of a certain aetiological element, which Lods stresses emphatically. 
Alt and Noth have no solid basis for their contention that, in spite of the 
fact that Bethel and Ai are less than a mile and a half apart in a straight 
line, they belonged to different tribes: Bethel to Ephraim (which is certain) 
and Ai to Benjamin (which cannot be proved and can only be justified by 
making arbitrary assumptions). The writer formerly followed an unpub- 
lished suggestion of Alt, which the latter afterwards abandoned, that the 
good Canaanite place-name Beth-’el (“House of the God El”) was the 
original name of Beitin, and that Liz (properly *Ldéz, “ fastness ”) was the 
original name of Ai. While this is possible, Dussaud has convincingly 
shown that Beth-aven can hardly be separated from Ai and that it must 


12 See her account of the results of the second campaign, Syria, XVI, pp. 325-345, 
and the writer’s sketch of the results of the third campaign, Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
1936, pp. 137 f. The fullest general discussion is that of Vincent, Rev. Bib., 1937, 
pp. 231-266, where there is an excellent account of the curious divagations into which 
both the present writer and Professor Garstang were led by surface examination 
of the pottery (cf. p. 256). 

** The latest type of ledge-handle found at Ai is the pushed-up one, aside from 
less than half a dozen “ pushed-up-scallop ” handles belonging to the beginning of 
the transition from Early Bronze IV to Middle Bronze I; ef. the writer’s remarks 
in Annual, XVII, p. 14 and Wright, Pottery of Palestine (1937), p. 80. Dussaud’s 
date for the fall of Ai, cir. 2100, is safe, though possibly a shade too low; Vincent’s 
date about 2000 is definitely too low, but his view of the relative chronology is the 
same as ours. 

14Mme. Marquet-Krause, Syria, XVI, p. 340; Vincent, Rev. Bib., 1937, p. 256; 
Albright, BuLLeTIN, No. 56, pp. 12f. In the last passage an inexplicable error 
occurs: the latest store-jars in Early Israelite Shiloh are collared, belonging to the 
same type as is found exclusively at Ai, as well as in the first three Iron-Age phases 
at Bethel and in the earliest Israelite period at Gibeah, before the time of Saul’s 
reign. At the writer’s suggestion Mme. Marquet looked through all her Iron-Age 
sherds without finding a single example of the later form of rim which replaced the 
collared one well before cir, 1000 B.C., both at Gibeah and at Bethel. 

15 BULLETIN, No. 56, p. 11; No. 58, p. 15. 

16 Rev. Bib., 1937, pp. 258-266. 

17 Palistinajahrbuch, 1935, pp. 7-29; Josua (1938), pp. 23 ff. 

18 Mélanges Franz Cumont (Brussels, 1936), Vol. II, pp. 847-857. 

1° Revue de lV’ Histoire des Religions, CXV (1937), pp. 125-141. 
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consequently be considered as the original name of the “Ruin.” A 
parallel case is that of Tell en-Nasbeh and Khirbet ‘Attérah, which has 
probably preserved the ancient name of the tell above it (Ataroth). As 
generally recognized, the vocalization of the name is due to a play on words 
(‘dwen = “ iniquity ”). Dussaud’s idea that we should restore the name 
as “ Beth-Hadad ” is improbable, since Hadad does not seem ever to have 
been used as an element in Canaanite place-names. In view of Heb. ’6n, 
“wealth,” and the parallel hén, with the same meaning, as well as of the 
fact that another Canaanite town was called ’Oné in the fifteenth century 
B. C.,2°" we may safely pronounce the name Béth-’6n, with the first Greek 
translators.2* Note that, just as we have Béth-’6n, Béth-yerah,”? Béth- 
shemesh, we also have as place-names ’Ond, Yeréhd, and with a parallel 
ending, Shamshén.** 

To be sure, the narrative in Joshua applies to the site of et-Tell, not to 
that of Beitin, so that the story cannot be based on first-hand tradition 
throughout, but must have aetiological elements. We may also suppose that 
it reflects a much older Canaanite tradition with regard to the fall of the 
Early-Bronze city, though we can hardly admit that the story as a whole 
survived the transformation of population that was effected by the Israelite 
conquest. On the other hand, Bethel was actually sacked and destroyed in 
the thirteenth century B. C., at the end of a long period of Canaanite occupa- 
tion and before an equally long period of Israelite occupation. What was 
more natural than that this tradition, current for many generations among 
the Israelite inhabitants of Bethel, should have been attached to the im- 
pressive Canaanite ruins of et-Tell, whose destruction actually preceded the 
foundation of Bethel? As Noth has pointed out, this story presumably 
attached itself to et-Tell some time after the abandonment of the Israelite 
hamlet of the 12th-11th century, i.e., not earlier than the tenth century 
B.C. We may perhaps date the account of the fall of Bethel in Judges I 
about the time of Saul (end of the eleventh century) or a little later, and 
put the oral source of the narrative in Joshua 7-8 a century or so later 
still, after the existence of a small Israelite village on the site hae been 
forgotten.** 


2° Tbid., pp. 134 ff. The names need never have been applied simultaneously to the 
same spot! 

20a See Albright, Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, p. 35. E. 2. 

*1 The oldest Greek biblical MS, Vaticanus, reads Baithén in Jos. 18:12 (Alex- 
andrinus: Baithaun) and the same original reading is restored by Rahlfs in I Sam. 
13:5 and 14:23 (Septuaginta, 1935). It is, of course, possible that the second 
element is the name of some god—conceivably Babylonian Anu, the Sumero-Accadian 
god of heaven, since many other originally Sumerian deities were also worshipped 
in the west. The sometimes expressed idea that the second element is the name of 
Heliopolis in Egyptian (’Anéw )’6On) is quite impossible. 

22.Or Beth-yareh. This was the ancient name of Khirbet Kerak at the southwest 
corner of the Sea of Galilee and also occurs in the Amarna Tablets as the name of 
a Canaanite town in Phoenicia. 

23 A town in Syria mentioned in Egyptian lists of the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries. 

24This is in substantial agreement with Noth, who first pointed out the bearing 
of the chronology of the Iron-Age settlement on the history of the Ai saga. Noth, 
however, dates the end of the latter considerably too late (Josua, p. 24, below) ; ef. 
Jour. Bib. Lit., 1938, p. 226, where the writer probably dated the oldest collection 
of stories of the Conquest in Joshua too high (between 1000 and 950 B. C.), whereas 
he would now date it between 950 and 850 B.C., again in general accord with Noth. 
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The problem of Jericho remains very perplexing, owing to the often 
emphasized fact that the excavation of the site has been too fragmentary to 
permit great confidence in any detailed reconstruction of its history. How- 
ever, after all the work accomplished by Watzinger and Garstang, it can now 
be regarded as certain that the latest pre-Israelite town on the site is repre- 
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Fig. 1. The masonry stratification of Bethel. 


sented by the contents of the “ Middle Palace” excavated by Garstang in 
1933. Since the writer’s discussion in BULLETIN, No. 58, pp. 11-12, Gars- 
tang has published the final instalment of his treatment of the Middle 
Palace,** which has been followed by a further statement by Garstang and 
Rowe *° and by Vincent’s discussion of the chronology of Jericho.** Mean- 


5 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, XXI, pp. 99-117. 

°° Pal. Explor. Fund Quar. State., 1936, p. 170. 

27 Rev. Bib., 1935, pp. 583-605. Vincent’s treatment of the subject is clever in its 
polemics and useful as an historical outline of the controversy, but neglects to put 
the latter into its proper background. The views of the various scholars mentioned 
by him necessarily changed as the chronology of the Bronze Age became better known. 
Hardly anything was precisely known about it when the writer, for example, pub- 
lished his first independent theory (1922); and in 1924, when he came out for a 
date not later than cir. 1500 for the Fall of Jericho, all scholars placed the beginning 
of true Late Bronze a century and a half too high. Vincent himself was also obliged 
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while the whole question of the ceramic chronology of the Late Bronze Age 
has been notably advanced by the discoveries at Megiddo and Lachish, as 
well as by further treatment of the Late-Bronze material from Tell Beit 
Mirsim, Beth-shan, and other sites. It is, therefore, possible to discuss the 
chronological problem with a confidence which one could not always express 
four years ago. The date of the beginning of the Late Bronze Age proper 
is now fixed about the middle of the fifteenth century; it must be placed 
about the end of the age of bichrome ware, which lasted at Megiddo to at 
least 1470 B. C. and is in many ways more closely related to Middle Bronze 
than to Late Bronze.?* The ceramic sequence within Late Bronze has now 
been cleared up, thanks to the revision of Rowe’s Beth-shan chronology,”® 
together with the stratigraphic data from the three Canaanite shrines at 
Lachish. We must now date the “ Thothmes III” level at Beth-shan in 
the fourteenth century and the three successive shrines at Lachish in the 
fifteenth, fourteenth, and thirteenth centuries, respectively. The middle 
shrine was built well after the beginning of the reign of Amenophis IT] 
(1413-1377 B.C.), as proved by the discovery by Mr. “Inge, during the last 
campaign, of a small faience plaque of Amenophis III on top of remains 
of a wall of the oldest shrine and nearly under the altar of the middle 
shrine.*® The middle shrine yielded a scarab of Teye, queen of Amenophis 
III. The upper shrine contained a large commemorative scarab of Ameno- 
phis III and three small ones of the same pharaoh, as well as one of 
Ramesses II, to say nothing of great masses of broken pottery and other 
objects. Thanks to the subsequent work of Starkey elsewhere on the site— 
of which more below—we may confidently date the destruction of the upper 
shrine by fire about 1230 B.C. It follows that Starkey’s original dates for 
the three shrines (I = 1480-1420; II = 1420-1335; III — 1325-1260), 
while substantially correct, are too precise and the end of each phase must 
be lowered a generation or more. Now the pottery of the Middle Palace 
at Jericho bears very close affinity to that of the “ Thothmes” and “ Pre- 
Amenophis ” strata at Beth-shan, as correctly stated by Garstang and Rowe, 
in their joint statement of 1936." It is also closely related, we may add 
here, to that of the middle shrine at Lachish. In other words, it belongs 
in the main to the fourteenth century B.C., and cannot be pushed back- 
ward into the fifteenth century (except, of course, for occasional sherds) 


after 1921 to revise his latest previous chronological views of 1913, when he had 
dated the end of what we now call Middle Bronze I (Tell Beit Mirsim H) at Jericho 
about 1400 instead of about 1900, what is now called Middle Bronze II there about 
1200-800 instead of about 1800-1350 (including the Late-Bronze remains), and the 
“ Jewish ” period there about 800-350 instead of cir. 9th-6th century B.C. (Rev. Bib., 
1913, p. 454). He is therefore not at all justified in appealing to his examination 
of sherds during the excavations of Sellin and Watzinger (1908-1910) in support 
of a date in the late thirteenth century for the latest pre-Israelite remains of 
Jericho—even assuming that his memory of details of their appearance could last 
for a quarter-century without the assistance of an adequate written or figured record 
of them. The writer would be only too happy to join Pére Vincent in his low dating 
of the latest L. B. material at Jericho if there were any concrete evidence for it. 

*° For the chronology, of this phase see Annual, XVII, pp. 58 ff.; Am. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., 1938, pp. 345 ff.; Heurtley, Quar. Dept. Ant., Pal., VIII (1938), pp. 21-34. 
2° See Annual, XVII, pp. 76 ff. 
8° Pal, Explor. Quar., 1938, p. 244. 
31 See note 26, above. 
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nor forward into the thirteenth.** With the general evidence of the pottery 
agrees that of scarabs, since the two scarabs of Amenophis III from a tomb 
belonging to the latest Canaanite occupation at Jericho only point to cir. 
1400 B.C. as a maximum date, while they allow considerably lower dates, 
just as in the upper shrine at Lachish and in other deposits of the same 
general age elsewhere in Palestine. Moreover, the evidence of the My- 
cenaean pieces and of the four local imitations of a Mycenaean type is squarely 
against a date before the middle of the fourteenth century or after the 
middle of the thirteenth.** The fall of Canaanite Jericho therefore took 
place somewhere between cir. 1375 and cir. 1300 B.C., in all probability.** 

In Buiietin, No. 68, pp. 23f., we outlined the new evidence from 
Lachish for the date of the destruction of the last Canaanite town. In the 
campaign of 1936-7 Starkey cleared a large building of the Iron Age, built 
against the southeast corner of the Iron-Age citadel (“ palace-fort ”).*° 
Like the foundations of the citadel itself, its foundations had been sunk 
into the latest Bronze-Age stratum and masses of sherds from the latter, 
often discolored by fire, were found in the débris filling them. This partly 
burned débris was identical in type with the remains from the immediately 
adjacent and underlying Late-Bronze stratum, which was investigated over 
a respectable area in the campaigns of 1936-8 and was found “to be ex- 
ceedingly well preserved.** Starkey states emphatically that the pottery 
between the foundation walls of the Iron-Age building was absolutely homo- 
geneous in date. Mycenaean sherds of the latest (“ close, ” etc.) styles were 
found, now known, thanks to Miss Goldman’s excavations at Tarsus in 
1936,** as well as to Heurtley’s comparative studies,** to have begun con- 
siderably earlier than hitherto supposed, probably well back in the thirteenth 
century (not later than cir. 1250, according to Miss Goldman). There were 
also sherds of gray bucchero ware with wavy combing, described by Aegean 
archaeologists as identical with ware from Troy VII,a. With the pottery 
were found a scarab of Ramesses IT and nearly the whole of a small shallow 
bowl covered, inside and outside, with an hieratic inscription, dated by the 
two greatest experts on New-Empire hieratic, Drs. Alan Gardiner and J. 


Cerny, to about the time of Marniptah (1235-1227 B.C.). This bowl was 


put together from some 25 pieces which were found scattered over an area 
of about three meters square.*® In an adjacent Late-Bronze deposit were 


82 Tt must be remembered that the great mass of whole and broken vases from any 
period which was brought to an abrupt close by sudden destruction, belongs to the 
very end of the period. This is an important point which scholars often forget; ef. 
BULLETIN, No. 61, p. 27 on the dating of stratum III at Tell Abi Hawam. 

%8'The writer’s caveat (BULLETIN, No. 58, p. 12, n. 5) was correct; Wace and 
Heurtley have both corrected Garstang’s dating of this material. 

*¢ The writer’s previous dating +1360-+ 1320, was perhaps a little too narrowly 
defined for the evidence. 

*5 Pal. Explor. Quar., 1937, pp. 237 ff. ** Am. Jour. Archaeol., 1937, pp. 281 ff. 

6 Tbid., 1937, pp. 238 f.; 1938, p. 251. *8 Quar. Dept. Ant., Pal., V, pp. 90-110. 

*° Starkey, Pal. Explor. Quar., 1937, p. 238; Quar. Dept. Ant. Pal., VII, pp. 53 f; 
Ill. London News, 1937, p. 944; Marston, The Bible Comes Alive (American ed., 
1938), p. 242. In this connection I should like to call attention to the Palestinian 
place-name on this ostracon, which was read [ ]ti-8a by Gardiner and Cerny, 
acco;'ding to Starkey’s reports. A photograph of the text has been published in the 
Pal. Explor. Quar., and a hand-copy has been reproduced in the Ill. London News, 
but neither is quite adequate. A careful examination of the original at the Institute 
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discovered in 1936-8 remains of an important building, which had been 
completely destroyed by fire. The pottery found in the burned deposit was 
of the same type as that from the latest occupation of the temple. Starkey 
therefore concluded “that the burning of the temple was not an isolated 
event in the city’s history, but was part of a general calamity which marked 
the end of Egypt’s control . . . towards the close of the XIXth dynasty.” *° 

This general destruction of Lachish undoubtedly, therefore, fell somewhere 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century (or conceivably at the beginning 
of the twelfth). The exact date is almost certainly given by the hieratic 
inscription from the fourth year of some pharaoh on the bowl just described. 
The expert attribution of Gardiner and Cerny compels us to date it in the 
fourth year of Marniptah, or less probably of Sethos II or Siptah. While 


_s 
Wf wge 


Fig. 2. Facsimile of hieratic name of town 
on Lachish ostracon (cir. 1231 B.C.). 


Wg 


it is true that the fragments of the bowl were scattered over a small area, 
it is also true that they must have been scattered by the ancient excava- 
tors of the Iron-Age foundations, since accidental breakage and scattering 
would never yield so many joins in so small an area. Intact vases and 
broken, but not separated groups of sherds, constituting nearly complete vases, 
are nearly always found exclusively on the latest floor-level of any given 
stratum, so it is highly probable that this bowl belongs to the time just 
before the last destruction of Bronze-Age Lachish, just as the Hebrew os- 
traca come from the time just before the Chaldaean destruction. The con- 
flagration which put an end to Late-Bronze Lachish thus took place about 
the year 1231-30, or a very little later (Borchardt’s chronology). It can 
hardly be accidental that the latest date on this ostracon is only a year and 
a half earlier than that of the famous Israel stela of Marniptah (May, 1229 
B.C.). As our readers will recall, the earliest reference to the people of 
Israel occurs in this stela, in the following passage : 


The princes are prostrate, while they say, “peace! ” 
There is no one who raises his head among the Nine Bows. 
Libya (Thnw) is ruined, Khatti is pacified; 


The Canaanite land is despoiled with every evil. 


of Archaeology of the University of London, in September, 1938, makes it practically 
certain that the name is to be read K-n-ti-8a(i, w), following the writer’s system 
of transcription. See Fig. 2, where a hand-copy made by the writer from the original, 
thanks to the courtesy of members of the expedition staff, is reproduced. The town 
of Kentisha is otherwise unknown, but the spelling of the element knt is identical 
with that of K-n-tu-’(a)s-na, i.e., Gintu-’asna (Amarna Ginti-aina) in the Pales- 
tinian list of Tuthmosis III; Can. gintu, Eg. knt, means “ wine-press” (Heb. gath 
for gitt-, also a common first element in place-names). The ending is curiously like 
that of Laki# (Lachish) and Kitliz, name of a town in the immediate vicinity of 
Lachish (Jos. 15: 40).—Contrast BULLETIN, No. 68, p. 23; No. 69, p. 7, n. 2. 
4° Pal. Explor. Quar., 1937, p.-239. ; 
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Ascalon is carried captive, Gezer is conquered; 
Yan6é‘am is made as though it did not exist. 


The people Israel is desolate, it has no offspring; 
Palestine (Khiru) has become a widow for Egypt. 


Arranged correctly in its original strophic form,*! the connection is much 
clearer than it is in the usual translation. In the second distich Libya, the 
land of the Hittites (eastern Asia Minor and northern Syria), and the land 
of the Canaanites (primarily the Coastal Plain of Palestine and southern 
Syria) are put on a par, which is eminently reasonable. In the third distich 
three Canaanite cities are similarly correlated. In the fourth distich Israel 
is correlated with Palestine,** as is shown both by the strophic arrangement 
and by the parallelism. In other words, Israel, here mentioned for the first 
time in Egyptian sources, was then much more than a petty tribe; it had 
already become a strong and dangerous people, though not yet settled, as 
proved by the determinative for “ people” which follows the syllabically 
written name. If, as Eduard Meyer has shown, the Israelites reckoned the 
interval between the Exodus and the age of Solomon as some twelve genera- 
tions and the time between the Conquest and David at eight to ten genera- 
tions, we come to a point somewhere in the thirteenth century for the 
principal phase of the Conquest. When we find that Lachish is given in all 
three of the divergent lists of Canaanite royal cities in Judah which were 
overcome by Israel,** and that it is never included in the lists of cities which 
successfully resisted the Israelites, only an extreme sceptic can deny that 
there must be a connection between this traditional conquest and the great 
destruction of Lachish by fire about 1230 B.C., especially when we know 
that there was no similar break in the history of the Canaanite temple from 
about 1500 B.C. to its final destruction by fire about 1230.44 It may be 
added that the “ pacification” of Palestine to which Marniptah alludes 
seems to have taken place in the third year of his reign or earlier, in view 
of the evidence in Papyrus Anastasi III, as well as in our ostracon, for the 
reorganization of the Egyptian administration.*® How ineffective his action 
was, at least for the Israelites, appears from the following destruction of 
Lachish. The “ Israel ” stela of his fifth year was erected after his victory 
over the Libyan hordes and naturally does not mention any minor blows to 


“1 Each hemistich has certainly or probably two accentual beats and each line has 
four beats, in accord with the prevailing metrical system in Egypt. 

“The name Hiru (for the vocalization see the writer’s Vocalization of the 
Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, p. 54, XIII. A.6) corresponds to cuneiform Hurru (i), 
since there was no phonetic doubling of consonants in Egyptian. It probably in- 
cluded all Syria before the Hittite conquest of the early fourteenth century B.C., 
but seems to have been mainly restricted to Egyptian Syria and Palestine thereafter. 

** For the relatively early date of the sources here see Elliger, Paldstinajahrbuch, 
1934, pp. 47-71. 

** The continuity and abrupt end of Late-Bronze Lachish after Ramesses II are well 
illustrated, as stressed by Starkey himself, by the Late-Bronze tombs uncovered in 
1936-37, which range over the Eighteenth Dynasty, but never come down below 
Ramesses II; the triple-chambered tomb, which extends from the sixteenth to the 
thirteenth century and was finally destroyed by conflagration, after it had been 
rifled, is particularly instructive (Pal. Explor. Quar., 1937, pp. 231 ff.). 

‘° This text has recently been restudied carefully, by Wolf, Zeits. f. Aegypt. Spr., 
69 (1933), pp. 39-45. 
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his power in Palestine which may have followed his initial triumph over 
the Israelites. 

The evidence for the date of the destruction of Tell Beit Mirsim C re- 
mains about where it was.*® The fall of this city, followed by a savage 
devastation and conflagration,*’ after which a radically new phase in the 
history of the city begins, must be placed somewhere in or about the second 
half of the thirteenth century. It is interesting to note that the intact 
pottery from the end of C bears striking resemblance to the last pottery 
from Late-Bronze Lachish, so far as the writer has been able to make exact 
comparisons. Whether Tell Beit Mirsim is Kirjath-sepher or not—and no 
serious argument against the identification has yet been adduced **—there 
can be no doubt that it was one of the largest towns in the Shephelah which 
was occupied both before and after the close of the Bronze Age. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, which can easily be extended and 
supplemented, there is no doubt that the burden of proof is now entirely on 
those scholars who still wish to place the main phase of the Israelite con- 
quest of Palestine before the thirteenth century B.C. The views of Pro- 
fessor Garstang, Sir Charles Marston, and others are devoid of concrete 
archaeological foundation. On the other hand, Professor Noth’s extreme 
scepticism toward the authenticity of the early Israelite historical tradition 
is opposed to analogy and is contradicted by the archaeological evidence.*® 





NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


On April 11th a cable was received from Jerusalem announcing that 
Director Glueck and the members of his expedition had arrived at ‘Aqabah 
on the Red Sea and were resuming work at the site of Ezion-geber, modern 
Tell el-Kheleifeh. The first campaign at the site last spring proved so 
successful (see Glueck’s reports in BULLETINS, Nos. 71 and 72) that a 
second campaign was planned for this year. The American Philosophical 
Society, which had generously assisted the first season’s work, has granted 
a liberal subvention for the second campaign. This has been supplemented 
by applying the balance of the Malhah account to the budget of the Kheleifeh 
expedition, with the generous permission of President James A. Kelso of 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. The School in Jerusalem 
received the original gift for the excavation of one or more of the tumuli 
of Malhah from Mrs. William McKelvey of Pittsburgh, through President 


*° See Annual, XII, pp. 52 ff., XVII, pp. 76 ff. 

“7 Cf. Annual, XVII, pp. 61, 66, ete. 

48 Noth’s objections are discussed in Annual, XVII, pp. 5f., n. 7. 

*° His objections on pp. 18f. to the writer’s treatment of the chronology of the 
Song of Deborah in the light of the recent work at Megiddo (BULLETIN, No. 68, pp. 
24f.) do not affect any of. our arguments, to all of which we still subscribe. That 
Megiddo VI was an Israelite settlement seems practically certain, in view of the 
astonishingly close similarity of its coarse pottery to that of the Israelite hinterland 
and the equally striking disparity in details between it and the contemporary ware 
of Tell Abi Hawam in the Plain of Acre. Of course this does not prove for a moment 
that the Israelites of this town maintained their independence for long, nor that 
stratum V (eleventh-tenth century) began as an Israelite settlement. 
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Kelso. Work began in 1923 but had to be interrupted after a week, and in 
spite of repeated efforts it has never been possible to reach a satisfactory 
agreement with the owners of the site. 

The same cable announced that Mr. J. H. Iliffe, keeper of the Palestine 
Museum of Archaeology in Jerusalem (established with a princely grant 
from Mr. Rockefeller), was recovering from the serious wounds inflicted on 
him by Arab terrorists on April 4th. This is very good news to all archaeolo- 
gists and former members of the School in Jerusalem, to whom Mr. Iliffe 
had endeared himself by his unfailing courtesy and helpfulness. The splen- 
did organization of this museum is entirely due to the painstaking work of 
the Keeper and his associates. 

Director Glueck’s interesting and informative News-letters (No. 2, Feb. 1 
No. 3, Feb. 14; No. 4, Feb. 23; No. 5, March 9; No. 6, March 20), sos 
been distributed in mimeographed form to all members of the Corporation, 
associate members, and larger contributors. They contain a wealth of ma- 
terial, both humanly and historically valuable. We urge all readers of the 
BULLETIN who do not receive them to communicate with the New Haven 
office of the Schools, which will inform them how they can be put on the 
regular mailing list. 

We are delighted to announce that Mrs. Glueck gave birth to a boy, 
Charles Jonathan Glueck, on March 10th in Jerusalem. We extend our 
heartiest congratulations to the parents. 

The annual spring meeting of the Trustees of the Schools was held in 
Baltimore, April 11th, in connection with the meeting of the American ° 
Oriental Society. After the members of the Board and their wives had been 
entertained at dinner in the Faculty Club by Professor and Mrs. Albright, 
a very successful meeting was held. The meeting was largely absorbed by 
financial and budgetary matters, which need not be detailed here. Suffice 
it to say that the financial prospects of the Schools are excellent and that 
no friend of our organization need feel at all discouraged by the outlook. 
Dr. Harold W. Glidden of Princeton University and the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study was reappointed Thayer Fellow at the School in Jerusalem. 
Plans are being made for a series of lectures this autumn, the lectures to be 
given in different cities by the brilliant director of the School in Jerusalem, 
Professor Nelson Glueck, who will describe his epoch-making explorations 
and excavations in Transjordan (Eastern Palestine). We suggest that 
any interested person write to the New Haven office of the Schools for 
information. 

At the meeting of the American Oriental Society on April 13th Professor 
Ovid R. Sellers ‘of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago was 
elected to represent the society on the board of the Schools, replacing Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Schmidt, who has been forced by continued ill health to 
resign. Professor Sellers has been closely associated with the archaeological 
work of the Schools for many years, directing the excavation of Beth-zur in 
1931 and being a member of the expedition staff at Tell Beit Mirsim and 
Bethel. It is an unusual pleasure to welcome him to the Board of Trustees 
of our organization. 

Professor Selby Vernon McCasland of Goucher College, Annual Professor 
at the School in Jerusalem in 1937-8, has been appointed Professor of 
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Biblical History and Literature at the University of Virginia, beginning 
with next September. 

The American Council of Learned Societies has made a grant to the 
Schools for the publication of Dr. Lacheman’s volume of Nuzi tablets, which 
will be published directly by the Baghdad School, not, as erroneously re- 
ported in BULLETIN, No. 73, p. 22, through the Harvard University Press. 


The following books by Professor Elihu Grant, who directed the Haverford 
Archaeological Expeditions at Beth-shemesh, are now available at greatly reduced 
prices, postage prepaid in this country. Orders or inquiries should be sent to 
Professor John W. Flight, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Ain Shems I (unbound). . . . . . . $1.50 
Ain Shems IT (unbound) Sp Raa Pee 1.50 
Ain Shems III (=Rumeileh) . . . . . 2.00 
Beth Shemesh (1929) fer aan ee metab So oe 1.00 





RECENT BOOKS ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, AND 
HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA 


ANCIENT PALESTINE 


The long awaited volume on Megiddo Tombs by P. L. O. Guy and Robert M. 
Engberg (The University of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. XXXIII, 
1938; pp. xxiv + 224, 6 tables, 176 plates, with unnumbered text opposite each 
plate and with colored frontispiece and 206 figures in the text; $15.00) surpasses 
expectations. Thanks to the accuracy of the method introduced by the first director 
of the excavation, Dr. C. S. Fisher, and continued by his successor, Mr. Guy, Dr. 
Engberg (now field-secretary of the Schools), has had exceptionally good material 
on which to work. Dr. Engberg has carried out his task with patience and success, 
though a few errors have slipped through, owing to the great difficulty of an editorial 
undertaking of this kind. This work is of fundamental importance for the funerary 
antiquities of Palestine and contains a mass of material for the chronology of pottery 
and other human artifacts. Of unusual interest is Engberg’s chapter on “Some 
Characteristics of the Successive Periods” (pp. 143-191). Dr. Ale’ Hrdlitka of the 
United States National Museum has given an invaluable study of the skeletal re- 
mains, thanks to which we learn that the prevailing physical type of the Chalco- 
lithic and the Early Bronze was Mediterranean (i.e., Semitic), while by the Late 
Bronze (apparently also by Middle Bronze II) it had changed to a more brachy- 
cephalic type of Alpine affinities. This, of course, agrees strikingly with the onomastic 
evidence, which proves that the non-Semitic element in Palestine increased rapidly 
after the 18th century B.C. (cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1935, p. 230). 

A valuable monograph on the chronology of the Middle-Bronze pottery of Palestine 
(“Studien zur Keramik der mittleren Bronzezeit in Palistina,”’ Zeits. d. Deutsch. 
Pal. Ver., 1938, pp. 147-277 and plates 2-24) has been published by Dr. Heinz Otto. 
The author has not missed any published material of consequence that appeared 
before 1937 and he has utilized it with sound judgment and careful attention to 
details. In general the reviewer endorses his results, which are seldom erroneous 
in any important respect. Dr. Wright’s The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age appeared in time to be mentioned in a 
footnote; the reviewer’s Tell Beit Mirsim II (Annual XVII) and “The Chronology 
of a South Palestinian City, Tell el-‘Ajjal” (Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 1938, pp. 337- 
359) were too late to be used. Recent discoveries at Mari, Chagar Bazar, and Alalakh 
(Tell ‘Atshanah) have antiquated his comparative treatment of the Syro-Mesopota- 
mian data, and the work at Megiddo is providing much more accurate divisions in 
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the pottery record of Palestine. There are some confusing differences in terminology 
between Otto and Albright-Wright, which will cause trouble until the student has 
worked himself into the former’s system. Otto’s treatment of the earthwork ram- 
parts (pp. 270f.) is marred by errors of fundamental nature; e.g., several of the 
sites which he mentions show no trace of earthworks and the great enclosure of 
Tell el-Qedah (Hazor) shows no signs of occupation before Middle Bronze II (the 
tell was, of course, much older). 

Father F.-M. Abel of the Dominican Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem has published the 
second volume of his standard work, Géographie de la Palestine, which deals with 
political geography and topography (Paris, Gabalda, 1938; pp. ix + 538 and 10 
maps; 150 frances). We congratulate the author on the completion of this great work, 
which will be of the utmost value to all students of Palestine and of the Bible. Since 
the reviewer expects to discuss it at length in the Journal of Biblical Literature, we 
shall avoid going into details here. 

Dr. Benjamin Maisler has published the first volume of a detailed History of 
Palestine (Téledét Eres Yisra’él), on which he is collaborating with Dr. M. H. 
Ben-Shammai and other scholars. The present volume is devoted to the period from 
the most ancient times to the Hebrew Monarchy (Tel-Aviv, Mizpah Publishing Co., 
5698 = 1938; pp. xvi + 300 and 24 plates and maps). We congratulate Dr. Maisler 
warmly on the publication of this book, which is the only book in which the student 
can find a thoroughly up-to-date treatment of the subject. Having been actively 
engaged in research and excavation in Palestine for more than a decade, he is much 
better prepared than most scholars to assimilate the discoveries of the past years. 
Moreover, his Assyriological training (under Julius Lewy, now professor in the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati) and his control of the pertinent inscriptional 
material supplement his archaeological experience in the happiest way. Maisler’s 
Hebrew is throughout easy to read and his bibliographies are admirable. We recom- 
mend the book most heartily. 

Four volumes of the Hebrew Library of Palestinology, being published by the 
Jewish Palestine Exploration Society with the assistance of the Bialik Foundation, 
have been received lately. All of them are edited by Dr. S. Yeivin and cost about 
a dollar each. Vol. 9-10 is entitled Trade, Industry and Crafts in Ancient Palestine 
(Jerusalem, 1937), by Drs. B. Maisler, I. Ben-Dor, Professors N. Glueck and S. 
Klein, Messrs. M. Avi Yonah and N. Narkiss. The subjects treated range through 
history from Assyro-Babylonian and Egyptian antiquity through mining in Edom to 
trade and industry in Roman-Byzantine times. The excellence of the treatment is 
guaranteed by the names of the authors.—Vol. 11 (1938) is A Pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine by Rabbi Moshe Bassola of Ancona, by Isaac Ben-Zevi. A manuscript of a 
sixteenth-century traveller is published in transcription, with introduction and notes. 
The book is a very welcome addition to our sources for Palestine in the early Turkish 
period.—Vol. 12-13 (1938) is the first part of the second volume of Mr. M. Narkiss’s 
useful work, Coins of Palestine. The first part, which was noticed in BULLETIN, No. 
64, p. 30, was devoted to Jewish coins; the present volume is entitled The Coins of 
the Gentiles, but is limited to the Persian and the Hellenistic-Roman period as far 
as Domitian (end of first century A.D.). The most valuable part is his detailed 
treatment of the Syro-Palestinian coins of the Achaemenian age, to which half the 
book is devoted. He opposes the view of Sukenik and the reviewer on the meaning 
of the fourth-century coins with the name Yehid, discovered and identified by the 
former (see BULLETIN, No. 53, pp. 20ff.). The reviewer does not accept Narkiss’s 
substitute explanation, for reasons into which one cannot enter here.—Vol. 14 (1939) 
is the first part of Mr. 8. Yeivin’s The History of the Jewish Script, and covers the 
period up to the destruction of the First Temple (587 B.C.). Yeivin gives a very 
comprehensive and interesting survey of the field, beginning with the Sumerian and 
Egyptian systems of writing, going on to discuss the Sinaitic and Ugaritic alphabets, 
the Middle and Late Canaanite scripts, and the Hebrew alphabet proper, down to 
the ostraca of Lachish. The treatment is a little sketchy in places, and numerous 
slips should be corrected in the next edition, but the book can be recommended as 
the best available account of the subject. It is interesting to note that he reproduces 
the inscription discussed in BULLETIN, No. 73, pp. 11 ff., but does not venture to 
give any translation at all. (On the other hand Professor Torrey has independently 
proposed an interpretation which is practically identical with that of the reviewer.) 
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A former member of the School in Jerusalem, Rev. J. N. Schofield, now lecturer 
at the University of Leeds, has published The Historical Background of the. Bible 
(London, Nelson, 1938; pp. x + 333, with numerous plates and maps). The book 
does not claim to be an original contribution to the field, but it is undoubtedly one 
of the most serviceable introductions to the subject which has appeared in recent 
years. The author is well read, well balanced, and interesting. There are a good 
many slips, both factual and typographic, which should be corrected in a future 
edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Erich F. Schmidt has published Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Damghan -(Pub- 
lications of the Iranian Section of the University Museum, Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1937; pp. xxi + 478, with many charts and plans outside 
the text). After many years of experience in directing archaeological excavations 
in Arizona, Asia Minor, and Babylonia, Dr. Schmidt has devoted himself for the 
past seven or eight years almost entirely to Persia. He gives here a great mass of 
material for the early archaeological history of western Iran, most of which is hard 
to date exactly now, but will be a valuable guide to future excavators and to future 
publication of material from this region. There can be no doubt that he is right 
in the general scheme of chronology which he offers, after comparison of pottery 
and other remains from the successive strata at Tepe Hissar with similar material 
in better dated sites elsewhere. 

Professor Viktor Christian of the University of Vienna has inaugurated the 
publication of a comprehensive Altertumskunde des Zweistromlandes (Leipzig, 
Hiersemann, 1938—). When the entire work is completed in two volumes containing 
nearly 2,000 pages and plates, we shall at last have an exhaustive, up-to-date hand- 
book for the archaeology of Mesopotamia, costing about 160 marks, according to 
present plans. The first fascicle, with 88 pages, 80 plates and a map, costs 15 marks; 
it contains a very valuable account of the excavations hitherto carried on in all 
Mesopotamia, together with plans and maps of most of the sites described in the 
text, as well as plates showing the principal types of pottery and other artifacts 
from the Halafian age to that of Jemdet Nasr, about the end of the fourth millen- 
nium. Dr. Christian has prepared himself for this monumental undertaking by over 
twenty years of more and more intensive research in the field. His encyclopaedic 
learning and his accuracy in detail, as well as the extraordinarily complete docu- 
mentation, will make this work uniquely important; we recommend it heartily to 
all students of ancient Near-Eastern archaeology. Friends of the Schools will be 
particularly interested to see how extensively the results of the excavations at Tepe 
Gawra and Tell Billa figure in the first fascicle. 

Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon of Smith College, who was for four years attached to the 
Schools in Baghdad and Jerusalem, has published a very useful monograph, The 
Dialect of the Nuzu Tablets (reprint from Orientalia, Vol. VII, 1938). In fifty 
closely printed pages he has given a wealth of material for the grammar of the Nuzu 
(Nuzi) tablets, discovered by successive expeditions of the School in Baghdad at 
Yorghan Tepe near Kirkik in eastern Iraq. No students of these documents, which 
are of priceless value for students of Hebrew social practice and customary law 
(ef. BULLETIN, No. 66, pp. 25-27, No. 73, pp. 26-27), can be without this study, which 
may be procured through the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. (price $1.00). 

Professor André Parrot of the Protestant Theological Faculty in Paris, has 
brought out a most instructive study entitled Le “ Refrigerium” dans Vau-dela 
(Paris, Geuthner, 1937, 177 pp. and many illustrations). M. Parrot, famous as the 
excavator of Mari and trained both as an archaeologist and as a philologian, here 
gives us an extremely interesting and suggestive survey of funeral ceremonies and 
beliefs in the ancient world, beginning with Babylonia and Egypt and ending in the 
partial transformation of these ideas in the early Christian conception of the next 
life as a time of refreshment (refrigerium). We heartily recommend this monograph 
as a happy- synthesis of archaeological and philological data. The reader may also 
be referred to supplementary material given by the reviewer in his paper, “The 
Mouth of the Rivers” (Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XXXV, 1919, 161-195), which has 
escaped the author’s attention. 

In the second volume (for 1936) of his Annual Bibliography of Islamic Art and 
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Archaeology (Jerusalem, Divan Publishing House, 1938; pp. x +77), Professor 
L. A. Mayer of the Hebrew University and his collaborators have again placed all 
students of art and archaeology under profound obligation. This book is simply 
indispensable to persons interested in the Islamic and related fields. 

Dr. Max Schloessinger, former vice-chancellor of the Hebrew University, has 
brought out Vol. IV B of the monumental edition of the Ansdb al-Ashrdéf of the great 
Arab historian Belidhori (Jerusalem, University Press, 1938). The present volume 
brings new light on the early Omayyad dynasty (late seventh century A.D.). This 
book is an admirable illustration of the important contribution to Arabic and Islamic 
studies being made by the members of the School of Oriental Studies of the Hebrew 
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Tarkondemos (Tarqumuwa) 54: 35 

Teshup 67: 24 

Thor-El (god) 46: 19 

Tiberius 47: 29 

Tiglath-Pileser I 46: 3,8. 48: 35. 

Tiglath-Pileser III 19: 15, 21: 9. 

Tiridates 49: 8 

Titus 47: 25. 52:10 

Tobiads 49: 29 

Torah (Terah) 63: 27 f. 

Trajan 54: 22f. 59: 12 

Tukulti-Ninurta I 62: 30. 67: 29. 69:19 

Tushratta 64: 25-28 

Tuthmosis III 11: 10. 19: 14. 29: 8. 30: 
12. 31: 5,7. 32: 11. 33: 3,5,8. 35: 11. 
41: 6. 43: 6. 46: 22. 47.11. 49: 17. 58: 
12. 61: 15. 63: 25. 68: 22 

Tyche (goddess) 49:5,7. 65:18f. 66: 
31. 67: 13-15. 69: 12 n. 15,18 


Urijah (of Kirjath Jearim) 59:7. 70: 
15f. 


16: 12. 41: 29. 


51: 20 
33:8 
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Ur-Ninurta 23: 27 Yakhdun-Lim (K. of Mari) 69: 19 
Ut-napishtim 46: 5 Yam (god) 63.28 

Uzzah 4:9. 55:8 Yarih (Yareah, god) 65: 30-33 
Uzziah 6: 12. 44:8 Yarim-Lim (K. of Yamkhad) 67: 27 





Vespasian 55: 24. 56:15. 62: 17f. Zakir (K. of Hamath) 49: 31 
Virgil 62: 33 Zebul (god) 46: 18f. 

Zedekiah 39:9. 61:11. 64: 21 n. 23 
Wen-Amon 62: 27 Zenobia 31:17 

Zephon, see Baal Zephon 
Yadud (Ugarit) 50:18 Zerubbabel 53: 20 
Yagid-Lim (K. of Mari) 69: 19 Zeus 40: 10f. 45:7f. 49: 5,7. 50: 20. 
Yahweh 52:20. 53:20. 61: 12-14. 62: 53: 20. 65: 18. 67: 15. 69: 14 n. 25, 15, 

30, 32. 67: 18,31 f. 70: 12-16 17, 22 





INDEX OF BIBLICAL PASSAGES REFERRED TO IN BULLETINS 1-70. 


RatepH Marcus 


(This list includes the O.T. in Hebrew order, N.T., Apocrypha, Josephus and 
Mishnah. ) ; 
I. OLD TESTAMENT 


Leviticus 


Genesis 
13: 36 


ch. 1 7: 22 
10: 22 8:5 25: 3-7 
11: 10-12 3:5 25: 20-22 
13: 10 74 ; 
ch. 4: 12. 14:7. 19:19. 21:19, Numbers 
35: 10f. 41:14. 55:17. 11:11 
67: 30 13: 22 
14: 35: 10f. 16: 5 
14: 50: 14 17: 18 
ch. : ch. 20 
20: 45: 32 n. ch. 21 
24: a7: 21: 16-18 
24: 5D: 25: 3,5 
28: 7: 35: 2-5 : 29. 63: 22 
ch. 16: 25-3 35: 26-27 : 29 
32: 28 a7: D 
33: 33: 37. : euteronomy 
ch. 35: : : 32 n, 22. 69: 14n.19 
34: 4- 5: g : 57: 81 n.7 
42: $ 3. 55: 10 
45: 58: 16 : 53: 6 
47: 58: : : 13. 70: 14 
48:2 
Joshua 


Exodus 3: 16 
1: il 7: 2-8 
5:1 7: 25 


12: 2 7:29 
12: 37 ch. 9 


12: 40 f. 9:3 
10: 43 


17:1 70: 
22: 16 5: ch. 11 
40: 2,17 11: 13° 
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11:17 69: 14n.19 20: 26-30 50: 11 
ch. 12 19:7 22: 39 49:18 
12:7 69: 14n.19 23: 6,12 64: 18n.18 
12:17 35: 6 : ; 
12:18 11:7 2 Kings 
12: 23 11:8 8:13 61: 12 
13:5 69: 14n.19 9: 27 19:8 
ch. 15 15: 10f. 23:8 12: 16 27:9 
15: 10 17: 4 15:7 44:10 
15: 19 17: 4 25: 4 64: 21 n. 23 
15: 41 18: 10 25: 23 49:17 
15: 48-51 23: 6 ; 
15: 54 18:9 Isaiah 
19: 12 19:9 7:14 65: 32 n. 12 
19: 15 19: 10 8: 6-8 64: 16n. 14 
19: 35 19: 10 10: 28-32 19: 19. 62:21. 63: 22f. 
21:18 62: 21n.9. 63: 25n.2 14: 12 65: 31 n. 8a 
21: 21 41: 29 18: 1 38:14 
24: 20 70: 15 27:1 46:19 
28: 26 50: 16 n. 23 
Judges 34:14 67: 18 
1: 15 23: 6 42:19 67: 31 
1: 22 58: 15 44:13 64: 27 
1: 22-25 61:18 
1: 27-33 61:17 Jeremiah 
1: 33 35:9 2:8 65: 32 n. 22 
3:3 69: 14n.19 6:1 61: 15 
3:31 62: 26 7:12 9:11 
ch. 5 62: 26-30 14:17 63: 37 
13: 25 15:9 18: 2 67: 31 
chs. 19, 20 6:9 26: 6 9:11 
ch. 20 52:7 26: 20 f. 59: 7. 61: 11,13. 70:15 
20: 40 7:8 31: 40 64: 18n.18 
34:7 18: 10. 61:15 
1 Samuel chs. 36-38 70:15 
10:2 46: 10 36: 23 61: 14. 67: 31n.7 
13: 21 43:9 37: 12 f. 62: 25n.9 
721 46: 11 38:4 70: 16 
18: 25 65: 31 ch. 40 26: 5. 62: 25n.9 
20: 3 70:17 40:8 49: 17 
22: 30 62: 23 ch. 41 26:5 
a Meshes 46:2 67: 27 
ch. 5 10:3 Ezekiel 
5: 23 64: 18n.18 14:14,20 46:19 
15: 21 70: 17 21: 2f. 70: 23 
19:8 70: 15 28:3 46: 19 
20: 6 70: 15 32: 14 46: 18n. 12 
ch. 23 61: 29 
Hosea 
1 Kings 9:10 69: 14n.19 
2: 26 62: 25. 63: 23 10: 4 35: 10 
2: 37 64: 18n.18 
7: 46 14:8 Amos 
9: 16 65: 30, 32 n.18 6:4 49:18 
9:19 33: 2 4 
10: 26 f. 32: 11 Micah 
14:8 65: 32 n. 22 1:14 65: 30 
a aaa Zechariah 
: 64: 18n.18 14: 10 50: 17 n. 40 
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Psalms 1 Chronicles 
29 : 8. 70: 28 n: 22 ch. 2 59: 7. 61: 14 
29:3 37: 18 3: 22 43:8 
68 : 23 n. 22 ch. 4 59: 7. 61: 14 
106: 28 19: 14n.19 4:12 61: 14,16. 67: 31n.8. 70: 
141 : 23 n. 22 14 
4: 21-22 18: 6 
Job 5: 23 69: 14n. 19 
19: 25 3: 18n. 13 6: 67 41: 29 
37: 22 7 : 20 7: 21-24 35: 
38: 16 et 10: 10 29: 
Esther 11: 28 62: 
2:9 
Daniel 
7:9 
Ezra 
2: 23 
6:15 
Nehemiah 
2: 12-15 
3: 1-32 34: 12-2 
3:16 3: 30: 14 
33: 14 


11: 32 
12: 31-43 35: 20 


2 Chronicles 


“ 


eT SRN ee Cee Age ee 


II. NEw TESTAMENT 


Matthew Acts 

ch. 14 9: 1:12 41: 29 
6:8 4:13 

Mark Philemon 

ch. 6 L='2 56: 32 


III. APocRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 


I Maccabees Jubilees 


13: 24-30 ch. 34 35: 
16: 11f. 2: Aristeas 
119-120 63: 

. JOSEPHUS 
Antiquities ii. 14.4 49:8 
viii. 11.3 9:7 iii. 3.3 
gh : 2s iv. 8.1 62: 
xiv. 3. i2: - ; 
xiv.15.12 9: cae 
xviii. 5.1 Sn. set 26: 
xx. 3.2 25: 
Jewish War 25: 
i. 6.5 62: 25: 
Other (unspecified references to Josephus) 
4: 11,14. 6: 9. 11: 4,6. 11: 10-13. 18:13. 19: 9. 19: 19. 37: 15. 49. 29. 53. 22. 55. 24 


V. MISHNAH 
Rosh Hashanah 2. 4 62: 18 Yebamot 7.1 65: 30 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Biblical Archaeologist 
A popular quarterly, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 


The Bulletin 


A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
articles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. The 
subscription price is $1.00 a year. Back numbers are available. 


The Annual 


A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vol. I is out of print; Vols. II-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
$5.00) each; Vols. XII-XVII cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVIII (Haplorations in Eastern 
Palestine, III, by Nelson Glueck) will appear this summer. A special offer is now 
being made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased for $10.00. 


Off print Series 

E. A. — Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
° $0. 60 

Nelson Glueck, " Baplorations i in Eastern Palestine, 1934 ~ ; ; : $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 


New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 128 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 


TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.—III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Miwed 
Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 


EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 
TExTs: Jornt EXcAVATION WitH Harvarp UNIVERSITY AT Nuzi (Published by Har- 
vard University Press). 
Vol. I. Yeats of Varied Contents. E.Chiera. 1929. $6.00. 
Vol. II. Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00 
Vol. III. Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 
1935. $6.00. 
Excavations (Harvard University Press). 
Vol. II. Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
R. F. 8S. Starr. 1937. $10.00. 
The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. W. F. Albright, G. A. 
Barton, H. J. Cadbury, J. W. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, 
J. A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant editor. 1938. $2.00. 
Gerasa, City of the Decapolis. Edited by Carl H. Kraeling (with contributions by 
P.V Baur, A. R. Bellinger, F. M. Biebel, J. W. Crowfoot, A. H. Detweiler, 
C. S. Fisher, G. Horsfield, C. C. MeCown, E. B. Miiller, W. F. Stinespring, C. B. 
Welles). 1938. $10.00. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921. 


TRUSTEES 


GeorcE A. BARTON, Professor, Philadelphia Divinity School. Term 1937-39. 

KINGSLEY KUNHARDT, Banker, New York City. # 

CHARLES R. Morey, Professor, Princeton University. 

Epwarp T. NEWELL, President, American Numismatic Society. 

Cyrus ADLER, President, Dropsie College and Jewish Theological Seminary. Term 1938- 40. 

WiLiiaM F. ALBriGHt, Professor, Johns Hopkins University. 

WILuiAM T. SEMPLE, Professor, University of Cincinnati. 

GEorRGE H. WARRINGTON, Attorney, Cincinnati. a 

FRANK ALTSCHUL, Banker, New York City. Term 1939-41, 

LupLow BuLL, Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art. is 

MILLAR Burrows, Professor, Yale University. 

JuLIAN MorRGENSTERN, President, Hebrew Union College. 

WitiaM B. Dinsmoor, Professor, Columbia University (for the Archaeological Institute 
of America). 

WarREN J. MouLTON, President Emeritus, Bangor Theological Seminary (for the Society 
of Biblical Literature). 

Ovip R. SELLERS, Professor, Presbyterian Theological Seminary (for the American Oriental 
Society). 


“ 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES FOR THE YEAR 1939 


F. C. Grant, Professor, Union Theological Seminary. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE, Professor, Yale University. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY, Professor, Columbia University. 

C. C. McCown, Director, Palestine Institute, Pacific School of Religion. 
_ J. J. Meex, Professor, University of Toronto. 

R. H. PFEIFFER, Curator, Semitic Museum, Harvard University. 

Leroy WATERMAN, Professor, University of Michigan. 


OFFICERS 


MiLLaR Burrows, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

W. F. Asricut, Vice-President, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry J. Capsury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
WarrREN J. MouLTON, Treasurer, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. M. ENGBERG, Field Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 

PEPPER, BopDINE, STOKES & SCHOCH, Counsel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEES 


ExtcuTIvE COMMITTEE: The President, Secretary, and Treasurer ex officio; Messrs. 
Barton (1937-39), Adler (1938-40), and Albright (1939-41). JERUSALEM SCHOOL 
CommiTTEE: Messrs. Albright, Dinsmoor, Flight, Jeffery, and Morey. BaGHDAD SCHOOL 
ComMITTEE: Messrs. Pfeiffer, Goetze, Meek, Speiser, and Waterman. FINANCE CoM- 
MITTEE: Messrs. Moulton, Altschul, Kunhardt, and Warrington. ENDOWMENT CoM- 
MITTEE: Messrs. Burrows, Adler, Bull, Grant, C. D. Matthews, McCown, Newell, Olmstead, 
Semple, and Warrington. Boarp oF Epirors: Messrs. Burrows, Albright, and Speiser. 
COMMITTEE ON STAFF AND ORGANIZATION: Messrs. Albright, Dinsmoor, May, Meek, 
Morgenstern and Speiser. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM REv. DONALD FRANKLIN WEST, Two 


Pror. NELSON GLUECK, Director. Brothers Fellow. 


Dr. CLareENcE S. FisHER, Professor of 
Archaeology. THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 


Dr. Haro_tp W. GLippEN, Thayer Fellow. Pror. E. A. SpEIsER, Director. 
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